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Department Senator Aiken wanted is unknown. Austin's record, incidentally, was exactly the opposite. Who says that Vermont isn't an individualistic state ? For Austin was one of the very few senators who voted for all six Stettinius nominees. Senator Aiken is a farmer, specializing in fruits and wild flowers; he is the author of two books, Pioneering with Fruits and Berries, and Pioneering with Wild Flowers. During one Vermont election campaign he reported his expenses as exactly thirty cents; in another, he spent exactly nothing. Early in 1945 he came out for an overhaul of the whole structure of federal goyern-ment and suggested the creation of four new cabinet posts (Transportation, Banking and Insurance, Social Welfare, and Public Works); early in 1946, searching out a way for peace, he said that our foreign policy was too pro-British. This man is a character.
Vermont, a lucky state, has as successor to Austin a new senator, Ralph E. Flanders, self-educated and self-made, a machine tools manufacturer who is supported by the CIO, and who is one of the most remarkably sound and able men in America. Flanders worked on the precursor of the War Production Board for a while, handling machine tool priorities (he probably knows more about machine tools than any other man in the country) and quit because he couldn't get along with the bureaucracy. Later Roosevelt made him a member of the Economic Stabilization Board (though he is an emphatic Republican) and in time he became president of the Federal Reserve Bank in Boston, chairman of the New England Council, and a major actor in the Committee of Economic Development. Flanders was a strong Willkie man, and is a stout liberal with closely trained and productive brains who knows his way around.
David I. Walsh, Democratic senator from Massachusetts from 1918 to the end of 1946, is a wholly different type of person. He was born in 1872; he is old, burdened with an awkward past, disappointed,! and rejected. But for years his Massachusetts popularity was so great, among Brahmins and Irish both, that he was unbeatable; in 1940 he even ran ahead of Roosevelt. But young Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., who had previously resigned a Senate seat to go into the Army, ran against him in 1946 and beat him soundly.9 I heard a friend say of Lodge once, but with admiration and affection, "Cabot thinks that only two people exist in the world, Cabot Lodge and his grandfather, Cabot Lodge; and of these two, one is dead." His voting record in the Senate was very mixed. I quote Time (July 7, 1942): "He voted to limit the use of U.S. forces to the western hemisphere, to restrict transfer of naval craft, to make a two-billion loan instead of Lend Lease. Then he voted for Lend
9 His brother, John Davis Lodge, won a Connecticut seat in Congress in the same election.